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TRANSLATION AND TRANSLATIONS 

The advantages of translation were well known 
to the Romans. Two of the best known passages 
are those from the great Roman rhetorician and 
teacher, Quintilian, and his pupil, Pliny the Younger. 
The former (x 5 2) says: "To translate Greek into 
Latin [for us, Latin or Greek into English] our old 
orators thought to be an excellent exercise. Lucius 
Crassus, in the well known books of Cicero De Ora- 
tore, says that he often practiced it; and Cicero 
himself, speaking in his own person very frequently 
recommends it. — It was also approved by Messala". 
The latter (vii 9) says, in answer to the question, 
how one ought to study: "It will be particularly 
profitable — and so it is laid down by many — to trans- 
late either from Greek into Latin or from Latin into 
Greek. — By this means taste and judgment are ac- 
quired. This is a kind of exercise which will fur- 
nish you with propriety and brilliancy of expression, 
a great supply of ornamental turns and force in 
exposition". These sentiments have found frequent 
endorsement by later teachers and thinkers. Quin- 
tilian calls attention to one valuable feature of this 
work: "in translating we may use the very best 
words". It is axiomatic that a perfect translation 
implies a perfect mastery of the modes of expression 
of two languages. It is also true that the nearer we 
approach a perfect translation, the nearer we ap- 
proach a perfect mastery of English. Translation 
thus becomes an exercise, and a most valuable one, 
in methods of expression, and can be used as 
a most effective means of gaining that end. 
As Laurie (Lectures on Ling. Method p 49) says: 
"the different turns of expression which must be 
resorted to, when translating into the vernacular, 
lead the pupil to weigh words and phrases and 
idioms, and to decide as to the right and the wrong, 
the better and the worse" ; and (p 127) "these writ- 
ten translations are English composition exercises 
of the very best kind". As James Russell Lowell 
says: "Translation compels us to such a choosing 
and testing, to so nice a discrimination of sound, 
propriety, position, and shade of meaning, that we 
now first learn the secret of the words we have been 
using or misusing all our lives". 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that the 
classics have been translated, and that one can read 
the translations, the speaker having the air of con- 
scious assurance that in this way he does not lose 
much. If the translation and the original were exact 
equivalents, the desirability of learning the original 
would grow "gradually smaller and beautifully less". 
But this arises from a mistaken conception. As 
Tolman (The Art of Translating p 9) says: "Vast 



the gulf between translation and its original". One 
of the greatest scholars that Germany has produced, 
Moritz Haupt, said: "The first stage is to learn to 
translate, the second that translation is impossible". 
Another no less distinguished scholar, Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt wrote in a letter to Schlegel, the German 
translator of Shakespere: "all translation seems to 
me an attempt to accomplish the impossible". And 
Schlegel (Lectures on Dram. Art. and Lit. p 47) 
says: "Translations in prose, or even in verse, in 
which they (the Greek originals) are but dressed 
up again in the modern taste, can afford no true 
idea of the Grecian Drama". Butcher (Aspects of 
the Greek Genius p 225) says: "Translations, the 
very best, are but shadows of the original". Trans- 
lations are but approximations, they are asymptotic. 
A translation is a photograph, it is not the original. 
Who does not prefer the original to the photograph? 
As Boeckh (Encykl. u. Meth. der Phil. Wiss. p 162) 
says: "the translator of a masterpiece can never lay 
claim to a greater service than a draughtsman or 
engraver, who copies a Madonna of Raphael". 

A translation is not the original, it is the medium 
through which we look at the original, and the 
medium may be hazy or even opaque. But especially 
is this true of the translation of poetry. Butcher 
(/ c) says: "You cannot transfuse the life-blood of 
a poem into any translation. One language, more- 
over, differs from another, above all, an ancient 
language differs from a modern, — not only in out- 
ward form but in inward and essential character. It 
is not only that they express the same thing in 
different ways. They express a different thing, 
wholly or partially different, each in its own way". 
And (p 86) : "Various lights and colors play about 
the words, which defy strict analysis: when we 
attempt to reduce them to prosaic simplicity, they 
elude our grasp". To find an exact English equiva- 
lent for a Latin or Greek word is often impossible. 
Gildersleeve (Introd. to Pindar p xxvii) says: "In 
a transfer to a foreign language the word loses its 
atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, 
the rythm of the sentence is lost. The further one 
penetrates into the life of a language, the harder 
does translation become. The true version of a 
work of art is to be gained by the study of the 
original. To put the poet's thoughts, his views of 
life into other words is often to sacrifice the delicate 
point on which the whole moral turns". In a course 
of lectures on Greek Lyric Poetry, he said : "Poetry 
is untranslatable. If you come back from a study 
of this kind convinced that you cannot translate 
poetry, you have made a step in advance". Matthew 
Arnold (Essays in Criticism p 66) says: "The verse 
of the poets of Greece and Rome no translation can 
adequately reproduce". The poet Shelley wrote: 
"It is impossible to represent in another language 
the melody of the versification; even the volatile 
strength and delicacy of the ideas escape in the 
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crucible of translation, and the reader is surprised 
to find a caput mortuum". Still further, Professor 
Winchester (Principles of Literary Criticism p 245) 
says: "It is evident from these considerations, that 
poetry can never be translated. Its finer and subtler 
essence always escapes in the process. The intel- 
lectual content of a poem, the outlines of its imagery, 
its more vague and general emotional effects — these 
may be transferred to another tongue". And (on 
p 188) the reasons are given in detail: "The moment 
emotion enters into the expression, any change in 
form implies a change of substance. Change ever 
so lightly the form of good poetry, and its emo- 
tional effect changes at once, often altogether disap- 
pears. This is why no poetry can ever be adequately 
translated". We conclude this part of our paper 
with the words of Hammerton (Intellectual Life) : 
"In all poetry, in all oratory or artistic prose writing, 
sound has a great influence upon the sense; a great 
deal is conveyed by it, especially in the way of feel- 
ing. Otherwise one would miss those delicate tones 
and cadences, which are in literature like the modu- 
lations of the voice in speech. Nor can we properly 
appreciate the artistic choice of beautiful names, — 
names selected with the greatest care, and which 
hold their places like jewels on the finely wrought 
texture of the verse". 

The conclusion of all this is obvious, to see, and 
feel, the finer beauties of an artistic piece of work, 
one must learn to read the original. But this is not 
enough — one must master the technique of the verse, 
and read it aloud. As Gildersleeve (Intr. to Pindar) 
says : "The poem must be read rythmically over and 
over until it can be read fluently aloud, and this must 
precede the intellectual study". And Shorey (Intr. 
to Horace p xxx) : "Intelligent enjoyment of the 
odes is possible only to those who habitually read 
them aloud". This is particularly true of Horace, 
the full beauty and charm of whose style cannot be 
appreciated without due attention to his innumerable 
subtleties of form, true also for feeling the stately 
and majestic flow of Vergil's verse. 

Still, though for realizing the supreme enjoyment 
of Latin poetry translation is inadequate and im- 
possible, translation is from the nature of the case 
necessary and desirable, especially in the earlier 
stages. But how translate? There is no doubt that 
the only correct and rational method is that laid 
down by Hale in his "Art of Reading Latin", i. e., 
to take the words in the Latin order. Gildersleeve 
(Essays and Studies p 28) well says: "Greek and 
Latin, to be understood properly, must be read in 
their written order. It is not enough that each word 
should convey its peculiar, idiomatic signification to 
the student; it must strike his mind at the point in- 
tended". This will give life to the translation, and 
reproduce some of the spirit and feeling of the 
original. Translation without this is dead. In other 
words, the ideal translation is to produce the same 
impression upon the English mind that the Latin 
made upon the Latin mind, all of which involves 
the reproduction of the characteristic features of the 
style of the author. As Tolman (p 55) well says : 
"translation is nothing less than the reproduction of 
the impressions, the feelings, and the emotions that 
were aroused in the native mind as the thought of 
the sentence first came to it". But to do this, all 
that is in the original must be brought out in the 
translation : Where there is a figure of rhetoric — a 
metaphor, chiasmus, antithesis, alliteration, pun etc — 
in the original, or a military expression, a Greek 



quotation, a proverb, etc., a correspondent equivalent 
in the English must be sought Niceties of expres- 
sion, grace and elegance, stateliness, force and vigor, 
— any of these may belong to the original, and the 
reproduction of all of these is the aim and end of 
the English translation. To bring out the spirit and 
force of the original in our English translation, one 
must, as Tolman (p 59) says : "so arrange his words 
as to preserve the emphasis even at the sacrifice, if 
needs be, of grammatical construction", and (p 61) : 
"the translator should never hesitate to vary the 
construction, if by so doing he can bring out the 
thought more nearly in the order in which the 
foreign sentence presented it" ; and further (p 62) : 
"this conversion of voice is often demanded in the 
translation of Latin and Greek". This tetter thought 
is_ emphasized in Greenough and Peck's edition of 
Livy (21 29 6) : "It often becomes necessary to 
change the voice to give the thought in its proper 
perspective". A few models of translation may be 
cited by way of illustration: Te rogo: "It is you 
that I ask" (Nixon, Parallel Extracts* p 8) ; Per- 
suasit nox, amor, mnum adulescentia: "The witchery 
was night, flirtation, wine and youth" (Lane) ; 
magnam vim possidet: "great is the force he pos- 
sesses" (Nixon, Prose Extracts § 21 6) ; Senatum 
Clodius irridet: "it is the Senate that Clodius is 
mocking", and Senatum irridet Clodius: "the Senate 
is being mocked — by Clodius!" (Postgate, Sermo 
Latimus* p 39) ; Rum robora virorum sequebantur: 
"he had the toughest troops with him" (R C Jebb, 
Translations 235). It can readily be seen from the 
above examples, that the so called "literal transla- 
tions" do not give the force and spirit of the original, 
and one who follows them not only misses the point 
of the Latin sentence, but can never intelligently 
appreciate the beauties of the Classics. We should 
follow the method which Cicero himself has laid 
down (de optima gencre oratorum § 14) : "in quibus 
non verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere, sed 
genus otnne verborum vimque servavi". 

The second part of our subject, Translations, can 
now be dismissed in a word. The student should not 
be deceived — a translation is a mocker, and he who 
is deceived thereby is not wise. The translation 
gives him but an imperfect picture of the original, 
one _ lacking the spirit, the soul, the life of the 
original. Instead of strengthening his vocabulary — 
a very important part of his equipment — it weakens 
it. It will not prepare him for the two most im- 
portant tests of his examination, Translation at Sight 
and Latin Prose Composition. Too late he will have 
discovered that he has been riding a bronco, and will 
find out that "the horse is a vain thing for safety". 
A foolish man of this kind may be likened to one 
who has built his house upon the sand, the storms 
will come and the winds will blow and beat upon 
that house, and we all know what the end of that 
house will be. Such a student is not what Quintilian 
would call his ideal, an athleta solidus atque robus- 
tus. He has missed the hardening and developing 
of his intellectual muscles. His profit is that of one 
who has entered the gymnasium and some one else 
has swung the indian clubs and dumbbells. The 
wise man, however, takes up the original, his Gram- 
mar on one side, his Dictionary on the other. He 
reaps the fruits of his "digging". His is not only 
the benefit but the enjoyment also. And why live 
like Lazarus when one may live like Dives ? 
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